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Population Outlook for 1970 


HE population of the United 
States, including Alaska and Ha- 
waii, is expected to continue the 
vigorous growth it has been experi- 
encing in recent years. From April 
1950 to July 1957 the population 
increased at the rate of 1.7 percent 
a year; in the period to 1970, the 
annual increment is likely to aver- 
age 1.5 percent. By that time there 
may be over 208 million residents 
in the United States, according to 
projections by the Statistical Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company based in part 
upon estimates by the Bureau of 
the Census. Some details regarding 
the expected age composition and 
geographic distribution of the pop- 
ulation in 1970, with comparable 
figures for 1957, are shown in the 
table on the next page. 

The population changes between 
1957 and 1970, as in the past, are 
expected to show marked geograph- 
ic variations. The indications are 
that the number of people in the 
Pacific States will increase by two 
fifths, or at nearly twice the rate 
for the country as a whole. Cali- 
fornia alone is expected to add 
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more than 6 million inhabitants 
during this period. With an antic- 
ipated population in excess of 20 
L970, 


well be the most populous State, 


million in California may 
outranking New York by about a 
quarter of a million. 

Rapid growth is also indicated 
In fact, 


with in- 


for the Mountain States. 
Nevada 


creases of about 


and Arizona, 
two thirds, will 
continue to lead the other States 
in the rate of population growth. 
Four States outside the West are 
likewise expected to experience 
The 
are that the population will in- 
fifths in 
1957 


to about 5.9 million in 1970—and 


substantial gains. prospects 


crease by about two 


Florida—from 4.2 million in 
by at least one third in Maryland, 
Delaware, and Michigan. 

Each of the three broad age com- 
ponents of the population will in- 
crease, but not in equal measure. 
Persons at the principal productive 
ages—18 to 64 years—will be the 
slowest-growing group; their num- 
ber is expected to rise only one 
fifth to about 115 million in 1970. 
Even within this broad age range, 
the increase in population will be 
far from uniform. The number at 
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PROJECTIONS TO 1970 OF RESIDENT POPULATION OF UNITED STATES 
By Age and Geographic Area 





Number in Millions Number in Millions 
as of July 1 Percent as of July 1 Percent 
Increase Increase 


1957 1970 1957 1970 1957 1970 


Ratios 


Under Age 18 
Under Age 18 Ages 18-64 per 100 
Aged 18-64 


United States*. 59.66 | 73.76 ‘ ‘ 62 64 


New England... 3.20 3.76 57 61 
Middle Atlantic 10.48 12.92 54 59 
East North Central 12.08 15.59 61 64 
W est North Central 5.33 6.18 64 68 
South Atlantic...... 9.01 | 10.82 65 66 
East South Central 4.62 4.82 ‘ R 74 74 
West South Central... 6.09 7.24 68 70 
Mountain oa 2.42 3.24 71 70 
Pacific 6.14 8.78 58 59 


Alaska.... .06 .08 ‘ ‘ 40 38 
Hawaii ae at ‘i PF 66 65 


Aged 65 and Over 
er 100 


Ages 65 and Over All Ages 
of All Ages 


United States* c 171.12 d 8.6 9.4 


New England ‘ 9.84 
Middle Atlantic 32.78 
East North Central 34.98 
West North Central : 15.21 
South Atlantic : 24.76 
East South Central 5 11.81 
West South Central : 16.28 
Mountain. ... d ‘ 6.29 
Pacific. . : ; 18.35 


Alaska 7 d j 21 
Hawaii ‘ j ‘ 61 











"Including Alaska and Hawaii 

Note: Numbers have been independently rounded; hence, the sums of parts may differ slightly from the totals 

Source: Estimates and projections by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, based in part 
on data from various reports of the Bureau of the Census 
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ages 25-44 will remain virtually 
unchanged, reflecting the low birth 
rates of the 1930's, while the popu- 
lation at ages 18-24 is expected to 
increase by nearly two thirds and 
that at ages 45-64 by more than 
one fifth. 

The population at ages 18-64 will 
increase in every geographic divi- 
sion of the country. However, in 
the East South Central States, the 
outlook is for a relatively small 
rise—only about 4 percent. More- 
over, in Arkansas, where the out- 
migration of the population has 
been especially marked, the num- 
ber of persons aged 18-64 may de- 
cline by almost one seventh. 

According to present indications, 
the geographic pattern of future 
growth for the population under 
age 18 will be similar to that for 
persons at the main working ages, 
with the most rapid increase oc- 
curring in the Pacific and Mountain 
areas. However, the population of 
youngsters is expected to grow 
more rapidly, their number in the 
country as a whole increasing by 
nearly one fourth between 1957 
and 1970, or from not quite 60 mil- 
lion to about 74 million.* As a 
consequence, the dependency in- 
dex—the population under age 18 
100 18-64—may rise 
from 62 in 1957 to 64 in 1970. The 


East South Central area will con- 


per persons 


tinue to have the highest ratio of 


children under age 18 to the popu- 


lation at the main working ages, 
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namely, 74 per 100. 

Adding to the population out- 
the 
will be the continuously increasing 


side main productive ages 
number of people at ages 65 and 
over. By 1970 this group may total 
about 1914 million, or almost one 
third more than in 1957. Growing 
at a greater rate than the younger 
segment of the population, the 
aged are likely to increase from 
8.6 to 9.4 percent of the population 
the United States. 
Every section of the country, ex- 


residing in 


cept the West, is expected to have 
a higher proportion of elders in 
1970 than in 1957; in the Mountain 
the Pacific States, 
the proportion may remain un- 
changed. By 1970, nearly 1 out of 
every 9 residents in the Northeast 
the West North 


States will be 65 years of age or 


and however, 


and in Central 
older. 

Of particular interest is the out- 
look for the new States of Alaska 
and Hawaii. Although it is difficult 
to foretell the effects of statehood, 
it is likely that the future rate of 
population growth for each will 
be well above that for the country 
as a whole. By 1970, there may 
be about 290,000 persons in Alaska 
and over 800,000 in Hawaii. Also 
noteworthy is the relative youth- 
fulness of the population in both 
these areas. Currently, only about 
of their residents 
this 
proportion is expected to decrease 


5 percent are 


past 65, and even low 


age 


*Since projections of the population at ages under 18 depend largely on the future course of birth 
rates, which is uncertain, they are subject to a wide margin of error. The projections used in this 
article assume that the birth rate for the United States will decline from its recent level of 25 per 
1,000 population to about 22 per 1,000 in the late 1960's. 
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somewhat. On the other hand, per- 
sons aged 18-64 years are expected 


to continue to comprise almost 


American Wives and Mothers 


jpn has been a definite tend- 
ency in recent years for women 
in the United States to marry earli- 
er and to have larger families. 
These trends, stimulated by the fa- 
vorable economic conditions which 
have prevailed generally since 
World War II, point to the growing 
strength of American family life. 

The number of married women 
in the country reached a total of 
about 4114 million in March 1958, 
a gain of more than 334 million 
since 1950 and of approximately 
111% million since 1940. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, in 
1958 about 72 percent of the female 
population at ages 18 and over was 
married, compared with 65 percent 
in 1940. As Table 1] shows, the rise 
has been particularly marked at 
the younger ages. For women at 
ages 18-19 the proportion married 
increased from little more than one 
fifth to one third, and in the age 
group 20-24 from about one half 
to over two thirds. 

At the same time, the birth rate 
among American wives has risen 
very substantially—from a rate of 
125.9 per 1,000 married females at 
ages 15-44 in 1940 to 158.8 in 1956, 
the latest figure available. As may 
Table 2, the birth rate 
for wives in their 20’s increased 


be seen in 
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60 percent of the population in 
Hawaii and about 70 percent of 
the total in Alaska. 


more than a third; even among 
those in their 30’s the rate was up 
about a fourth. Only among wom- 
en near the end of reproductive 
life did the birth rate fail to in- 
crease. It is apparent from the 
table that nearly half of all the 
wives at ages 15-19 gave birth to a 
child in 1956; the ratio was slightly 
more than 1 in 5 at 25-29 years. 
Most babies are born to relative- 
ly young mothers. This is advan- 
tageous to both mother and child. 
Not only are the hazards of mater- 
nity lowest among younger women, 


but the chances are very high that 


Table 1 
PERCENT MARRIED AMONG FEMALES 
Civilian Population, Ages 14-54 
United States, March 1958 and April 1940 





Percent Married 
Age Ratio 
Years 1958 to 1940 
1958 1940 


14-17 4.6 3.5 1.31 
18-19 33.5 a7 1.54 
20-24 69.1 51.3 1.35 
25-29 85.6 74.1 1.16 
30-34 89.1 80.4 1.11 
35-44 86.8 81.0 1.07 
45-54 78.7 76.0 1.04 





Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re 
ports, Population Characteristics, Series 20, No. 87. 
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Table 2—BIRTHS PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN* 
By Age of Mother. United States, 1956 and 1940 





Age of Mother 


15-447 


15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 


Birth Rates 


Percent Change 
1956 Since 1840 


+26 


+17 
36 
36 
+24 
+23 
3 





*Birth rates adjusted for underregistration. 


tAll legitimate births, regardless of age of mother, related to married female population a jed 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Vita! Statistics-Special Reports, Vol 


they will live to raise their children 
to maturity. Seven out of every 10 
babies are born to mothers under 
30 years of age; one eighth of the 
mothers are under age 20, as Table 
3 shows. The proportion of young 
mothers is much higher among 
those just beginning to raise a fam- 
ily. Of the women having their 
first child, 9 out of every 10 were 
less than 30 years old; about 1 in 
every 3 was under age 20. 

Larger families are becoming 
quite common. The birth rate for 
third 
than 
1956. 


from 


children 

1940 
For third births the rate rose 
10.9 to 23.5 per 1,000 females, 
and for fourth children from 6.4 to 
13.8. Even for fifth births the rate 
nearly doubled. Third, fourth, and 


and fourth more 


doubled between and 


fifth births constituted 37 percent 
of all births in 1956, compared 
with 27 percent in 1940. 

In recent years, when the annual 


15-44, 
48, No. 17, November 20, 1958 


crop of babies in the United States 
has been well in excess of 4 million, 
maternal mortality has been at the 
remarkably low level of about 4 
per 10,000 live births. The rate in 
1940 was about 10 times as high— 
38 per 10,000. The hazards of preg- 
childbirth 
brought under control to such de- 
that 
safer now for women 40-44 years of 


nancy and have been 


gree childbearing is much 
age than it was for women in their 
20's two decades ago. In part, the 
progress made in safeguarding 
motherhood is due to the increase 


of 


births. Currently, about 95 percent 


in proportion hospitalized 
of all births are in hospitals; in 
1940 the proportion was little more 
than 55 percent. 

An unprecedented number of 
wives in the United States are in 
the labor force. They comprise 
nearly one third of all married 
in the totaling 


women country, 
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TABLE 3—PROPORTION OF BIRTHS BY AGE OF MOTHER AND ORDER OF LIVE BIRTH 
United States, 1956 





All 
Orders 


All Ages 100.0 


Under 20 
20-24 

25-29 27.1 
30-34 17.4 
35-39 8.6 
40-44 2.2 
45 and over 0.1 


12.7 
31.9 


Order of Live Birth 


3d 4th 





*Less than 0.05 
Note: Births adjusted for underregistration. 


Source of basic data: Same as Table 2. 


March 1958. 
This large-scale participation in 
the 


record number of married women 


about 13 million in 


labor force reflects both the 


in the population and the increas- 
ing tendency for them to enter the 
labor market after their children 
grow up. Nearly 2 out of every 5 
wives in the age group 45-54 are in 
the labor force, a higher propor- 


tion than for any other age period. 
It is significant that a large num- 
ber of wives who are employed or 
seeking work still have children 
under age 18 in their care. The 
total exceeds 6 million, counting 
only those living together with 
their husband; 2.4 million of these 
children under 6 


women have 


years of age in their household. 


Sex Differences in Cancer Mortality 


$ ANCER in its various forms takes 


an appreciably greater toll of 


life among males than females in 
the United States. In 1956-57, the 
cancer death rate for white males 
was 163.3 per 100,000, or one sixth 
higher than that for white females, 
namely, 140.9 per 100,000. These 
figures understate the actual sex 
difference in the death rates, since 


a larger proportion of women than 
men are at the older ages, where 
cancer mortality is highest. When 
allowance is made for the differ- 
ence in the age composition of the 
two populations, the death rate 
from the disease among white 
males is fully 114 times that among 
white females at all ages combined. 


The sex ratio of mortality from 
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cancer shows marked variations 
with age, as may be seen in the 
table on page 7. At the childhood 
ages—under 15 years—the cancer 
death rate among boys exceeds 


that about 


among girls by one 
fifth. The excess mortality is even 
higher at ages 15-24, where the 
rate for males is about 50 percent 
over that for females. In contrast, 
women record a 
death 


range 


higher cancer 
rate than men in the age 
25-54 Within this 


broad age group the greatest dis- 


years. 


parity occurs at 35-44 years, where 
the rate for females is 1! 
males. At 


over, the mortality from cancer 


times 


> 
ages 55 


that for and 
again shows an excess among men. 
As the table 


mortality rates for most sites are 


indicates, cancer 
higher among males. Malignancies 
of the respiratory system—mainly 
the lung—show the greatest excess 
mortality among males, with a 
death rate 6 times that for females 
for all ages combined. At present, 
respiratory cancer accounts for a 
little over one fifth of all cancer 
deaths among white males, but for 
only 4 percent of the total among 
white females. Cancer of the buc- 
cal cavity and pharynx, of much 
lesser numerical importance, also 
shows a high excess male mortal- 
ity, the death rate being 4 times as 
high for males as for females in the 
white population. Males are also 
at a distinct disadvantage with re- 
spect to the mortality from cancers 


of the stomach, the urinary organs, 
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and the brain, as well as from the 
leukemias and Hodgkin’s disease. 
On the other hand, the death rate 
from cancer of the genital organs 
is much higher for women than 
for men; all but an insignificant 
proportion of breast cancers occur 
among women. 

The 
are the leading sites of malignancy 
the 
25-54 years. It is because of their 
that the total 
death rate of females exceeds that 


breast and genital organs 


among women in age 


range 


dominance cancer 
for males at these ages. These two 
sites are responsible for one third 
of all cancer deaths among white 
women at ages 25-34 and for some- 
what over one half at ages 35-54 
years. Although the digestive sys- 
tem is the most frequent site of 
cancer at ages 55 and over, the 
mortality rates from cancers of the 
breast and genital organs continue 
with advance in 


to increase age 


among females and account for 
more than two fifths of all cancer 
deaths among women at ages 55-64 
and for nearly one third at ages 65 
and over. 


The 


major site of cancer among males 


respiratory system is a 
during the greater part of adult 
life. These malignancies account 
fifth of the total 


cancer mortality among males as 


for about one 


early as ages 35-44 years; the pro- 
portion rises to a maximum of ap- 
proximately one third in the age 
range 45-64 years. The sex differ- 
ences in the death rates from res- 
piratory cancer are very large in 
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this age range. At ages 45-54, the males; at ages 55-64 the rates were 
rate for white males was more 136.8 and 15.4 per 100,000, re- 
than 6 times that for white fe- spectively, a ratio of about 9 to 1. 


Decrease in Frequency of Drowning 


— progress has been made drowning in the United States. No 
\” during the past decade in re- progress, however, has been made 
of 
accidental drowning in the United drowning resulting from water 


ducing the relative frequency of in decreasing the frequency 
States. The death rate from this transportation accidents. Failure to 
cause decreased from 4.5 per 100,- better the record for this type of 
000 population in 1949 to 3.9 in’ mishap may be attributed to the 
1957. This downward trend reflects sharp rise in the popularity of 
a reduction in drownings associated boating rather than to the lack of 
with swimming, wading, playing in improvement in boating safety. 

the water, or falling into the water; The decrease in mortality from 
these circumstances account for drowning reflects the experience 
about four fifths of all accidental for white persons. Among white 


ACCIDENTAL DROWNING* BY COLOR, SEX, AND AGE 
United States, 1956 





Death Rate per 100,000 


Age Period 


(Years) White Nonwhite 

Males Females Males Females 

All Ages 6.0 1.1 12.0 1.3 
Under 1 1.5 1.9 5.1 1.9 
1- 4 6.7 2.9 3.6 1.3 
5- 9 5.6 1.4 6.5 1.6 
10-14 6.4 1.6 21.0 1.1 
15-19 11.4 1.2 29.0 19 
20-24 8.8 0.8 18.0 0.8 
25-34 3.2 0.5 11.6 1.1 
35-44 4.8 0 11.4 1.1 
45-54 5.7 0.6 10.1 0.8 
55-64 5.1 0.6 8.7 1.0 
65-74 3.2 1.0 10.1 1.9 
75 and over 4.3 0.8 7.4 1.1 





*includes deaths in water transport accidents 
Source of basic data: National Office of Vital Statistics, Vito! Stctistics of the United Stotes, 1956, Vol. | 
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males the rate fell from 7.4 to 6.2 
per 100,000 between 1949 and 1957, 
and among white females from 
1.2 to 1.0. Among nonwhites it in- 
11.7 to 
12.1 per 100,000 for males and from 
0.9 to 1.4 for females. 

Accidental 


much 


creased somewhat—from 


drowning occurs 


more frequently among 
males than females at every period 


of life. The page 9 


shows the facts for 1956. Among 


table on 


white persons, the death rate from 
drowning is nearly 6 times as great 
for males as for females at all ages 
combined and approximately 10 
times as high in the age range 
15-64 years. Among nonwhite per- 
sons, the ratio is 9 to 1 at all ages 
15 to 1 
in adolescence and early adult life. 


combined and more than 


Drownings occur throughout the 
year, but are especially frequent in 
the summer, when outdoor activi- 
ties are at a maximum. June is 
quite consistently the peak month. 
In 1956, there was an average of 
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10 drownings a day in the United 
States during June, compared with 
a daily average of 13 in April and 
only 5 in January. The toll in July 
was almost as high as in June, but 
thereafter declined month by 
month to the end of the year. More 
than half the drownings each year 
occur in the three months from 
June through August. 

The loss of life from drowning 
could be greatly reduced if people 
exercised reasonable caution in, on, 
or near the water. Far too often 
there is a disregard of the hazards 
involved in swimming alone or too 
far, and in allowing children to be 
around bodies of water without 
adequate supervision. In too many 
craft 
loaded or not equipped with ap- 


instances small are over- 
proved life preservers. Every com- 
munity should promote programs 
for teaching people how to swim, 
how to handle boats properly, and 
other basic 


principles of water 


safety. 





Motion Picture on Learning to Swim 





\ new motion picture 


groups. 


American Red Cross. 





Teaching Johnny to Swim,” produced by 
the American Red Cross and financed by the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company, is available for showing to various community 


The film may be obtained only through local chapters of the 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
May 1959 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Policyhelders* 
Cause of Death May Year to Date 


1958 1958 1959 1958 1957 


Ail Causes 717.5 | 669.3 


Tuberculosis (all forms) ; . . 7.4 
Communicable diseases of childhood 
Acute poliomyelitis 
Malignant neoplasms om 144.7 142.4 
Digestive system 51.3 47.4 
Respiratory system 18.9 19.8 
Diabetes mellitus. . . 16.5 17.1 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 360.6 385.5 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 67.4 7\9 
Diseases of heart... nee 268.3 285.7 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease... . 12.1 12.7 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease. | 210.7 224.6 
Diseases of coronary arteries... . 124.5 127.1 
Hypertension with heart disease 32.4 36.4 
Other diseases of heart..... 13.1 9.4 12.0 
Nephritis and nephrosis ii 7.5 7.2 8.2 
Pneumonia and Influenza 21.5 15.3 28.5 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth a 9 i 1.0 d 
Suicide ‘ 7.3 6.2 6.8 6.0 6.0 
Homicide 2.6 2.9 a7 3.0 2.7 
Accidents—total. . 31.6 33.3 31.2 32.9 33.5 
Motor vehicle 13.5 13.4 13.4 14.1 14.6 
All other causes 89.0 79.5 90.5 93.5 82.7 





*These death rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-poaying policies, persons with Ordinary Monthly 
Premium policies for less than $1,000, and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2 ) or less 


tBeginning with January 1959, deaths have been classified according to the Seventh Revision of the International 
List of Causes of Death. Hence, the death rates for individual causes in 1959 are not strictly comparable with those for 
earlier periods. Rates for 1959 are provisional 


tless than 0.05. 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 


The Editor 
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any change of mailing address. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. { 
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